pierced by narrow windows and low doors. The lawns covering the
terrace, planted with a few great elms, whose topmost branches reached
barely half-way to the slates of the roof, did but little to relieve the
fortress's austerity.

But if one went round the building, the western fagade suddenly
burst on the eye; it was a famous fagade, created by the genius of the
Renaissance, and it made of Mauglaives not only one of the largest but
also the most beautiful chateau in that part of France.

There was not a foot of the fagade that was not ornamented and
sculpted; not an angle that had not been transformed into a column,
wreathed with acanthus, ivy and vine. The narrow mullioned windows,
the open staircases haunted by ancient crimes, the loggias, the balconies
encrusted with coats-of-arms, even the chimneys against the sky seemed
to be clasped in a live embrace.

However often you visited Mauglaives, you were always subject to
the same shock of surprise because of the contrast between the feudal,
hostile, warlike mass of the back and this flamboyance and richness of
art.

A wide space spread with golden gravel, from which the chapel
stood back a little, formed the court of honour and lent proportion
to the elevation of the famous fagade.

The park, laid out during the eighteenth century in the English style,
ran up to the court of honour. Its planned and variegated groves, dis-
posed in cunning disorder across the plain, faded into the edge of the
forest.

The lake, on a slightly lower level, reflected the clouds in its calm
green waters between the bordering reeds.

Grouped round three sides, as if drawn up on parade on the gravel of
the court of honour, the horses, the hounds and the members of the
hunt were blessed by the Cure.

The whips held back the pack. The horses, still ticklish from having
recently been clipped, pawed the ground; they were covered with the
thick horse-blankets that were always used at meets and bore coronets or
embroidered monograms at the corners.

"Now, Laverdure, make your report!" cried the Marquis.
Laverdure, followed by the second huntsman and two keepers, came
forward and stood to attention before the blind man, cap in hand.

"Monsieur le Marquis," said Laverdure, "I think I've got a stag
which I judge to be in its fourth season, in the Mallevobc wood. But
I believe there are better reports than that today/5 he added honestly.
Jolibois, the second huntsman, a tall thin fellow, with one shoulder
higher than the other and a black lock of hair falling across his face,
had harboured a twelve-pointer "in a pocket handkerchief."

"He's close to the Great Ride," explained the second huntsman, "at
the point where you come out of the Rond-du-Seigneur and go into
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